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Address, 


Delivered before the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampd; 
Agricuitural Society, at their Aunual Meeting in Nostham p- 
ton, Oct. 25, 1820. 


BY J. F. LYVWUAN. 
[conctupeD FROM OUR LAST. ] 


No people on earth have more powerful in- 
ducemeots to internal improvement, than toe in- 
habitants of New-ngland-—none have fewer di. 
ficulties to encoant:r. Our soil and chmate, it is 
true, are often made, by the thougitless and iy 
norant, a theme of obloguy— but to them we owe 
much of our: moral and political welfare. 
the one hand, they are suffietently hard and in- 


element, to require activity and todustry, which | 
us to exertion 2? A spirit of inguiry and habits of 


are indispensable to the health of body and mind, 
and on the other, they are a barrier against the 


vices and imbecil:ty incident to: a self-producing } 


soil and warmer cline, We are in a happy mc- 
dium between the sterility of the trigtd andthe 
enervating luxuriousness of the torrid zones.— 
Cieertulness aud strength, are the natural pro- 
duct of our toil and our aimosphere. 

Here the labourer and the lantlord are the 
same. The husbandman cultivates his own 
acres and reaps his own harvest. A free and 
equal yovernmect, impartially administered, ex- 
tends equal protection to equal rights. Our fields 
are not, as in Enrope, covered by an ignorant 
and debased peasantry—toiling in the thraldom 
of vassalage. 
signal for labour, by the sound of his lash ; nor 
isthe hour of repose here disturbed, by the 
heart-broken groan, or indignant execration of 
** oppressed humanity.’? The buoyancy of hope 
attends our seed time ; and bur harvest home is 
vocal with the carols of gratitude. 

_ The means of education are abundant, and ac- 
cessible to all ; and the ** church-going bell’’ is 
audible in every farm house. 

Public honour and confidence, are the meed 
of intelligence and virtue. Mutual attachment 
and respect, spring naturally from such a soil ; 


and as little of jealonsy and rancor existe, as the | 


imperfection of our nature warrants us to expect. 
It is an article of our faith, and an aziom of our 
policy, that the interests of agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures are in onison—and while hus- 


bandry, is from the nature ef things, the business 





On | 


No slave driver here gives the | 


-spuch the Jargest portion of our citizens, stili 
ur situation aud necessities, require the due co- 
| operation of the other arts. There is a shrewd- 
\ness and intelligence, which enables the citizen 
ito judge correctly, when he should be his own 
artist, and when trne policy requires an exchange 
cof his raw materials, for foreign fabrics. The 
merchant and navigator are his factors and facili- 
tate the exchange to the mutual benetit of all — 
The surplus capital produced by the mercantile 
enterprize of past years, and the increase ofa 
pacdy and virtuous population, furnish the most 
-efigient means for extended operations. 
Our difficulties then are few, and our facilities 
numerous. : 
Are there no moral considerations to stimulate 


uctivity confer moral health—the mind expands 
by its ownexcreise, and its caparilies for improve- 
jment are co-ordinate with its attainments. A 
jhappy and-virtuous society is only te be found 
where industry and moral culture exist. A taste 
for inteHectual pleasures, and‘a diligent devotion 
of time to the legitimate occupations of hfe, lie at 
ithe root of domestic happiness ; and the bear- 
ings of family relations upon the welfare of any 
community are too obvious to need comment— 
}an-increasing, prosperons and virtuous popula- 
|tion, owes its existence to those relations. 

And has the politician no interest in this ques- 
tion ? Let him inguite what lies at the founda- 
tion of political. welfare—a just, enlightened and 
| powerful popolation—conscious of its own worth 
and of its honouratle standing in the consideration 
of others—conusant of its rights and resolute to 
defend them. It is for such qualifications, that 
nitions respect each other, and where mutual 
respect exists, no slight provocation will destroy 
between them the relations of peace. 

The effect of an active spirit of internal im- 
provement, upon the virtue and intelligence of a 
community, we have already noticed. In case 
of war, an army actuated by moral considera- 
tions ; possessed of moral strength, as well as 
physical bardihood—of fortitude as well as brave- 
ry, would be irresistible. Our population al- 
veady partakes of this character ; and it is sus- 
ceptible of an indefinite extension and improve- 











ment. 


Weulth alsois power. And who will deny, 


that to the culture of the soil, and tie ciligent 
improvement of our internal resources, we are 
chiefly to look hereafter for our wealth. To 
the individual this consideration needs not to be 
urged—it will readily address itself to his cupidi- 
ty. But the statesman should not lose sight of 
it—for a poor nation’ is always comparatively 
weak, 

‘To the patriot, whose heart glows with love 
for his country, and whose ken reaches futurity, 
this subject presents a single consideration of 
momentous import. Circumstances may hereaf- 
ter arise, to pt in hostile array, the two extremi- 
ties of our Empire. Many moral, as well as 
physical cau-es, combine already, to créate occi- 
sional disaffection ; and should an event, so mach 
to be deplored, ever occar, who among us would 
fail to lament our apathy and inettness, were we 
now to neglect the extension of our political in- 
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finence aml power. tadeed~it atimits ‘not of a 
doubt, that one of the surest safeguards, against 
such an occurrence is te be found, in our vigo- 
rous and unceasing efforts te increase our popu- 
lation and wealth, to cultivate and improve onr 
domestic means,and thus to enhance our respecta- 
bility and importance, in the eyes of our bre- 
thren. ‘Those who are conversant with their sen- 
timents, will assare you, that the little political 
influence now possessed at the east and north, is 
in a-great measure to be attributed to our own ia- 
difference. And is not the present respectabili- 
ty andthe future safety and welfare of our coun- 
try worth an effort ? 

Lack we then aught of inducement ? If so, the 
divine charities of our religion fill up the scale. 
The Christian philanthropist looks with a holy 
joy upon every measure calculated to advance 
and improve our population and resources—to 
furnish new messengers of the cross, and new fa- 
cilities for their support. 

I€ then becomes us to inquire, what peculiar 
duties devolve upon us. In pursuing this ingui- 
ry, I shall have particular reference to the ter- 
ritory embraced by this society. 

Those among us who have not already united 
themselves to our association, will indulge me ia 
the remark—that if the considerations already 
urged, and the principles already advanced, are 
founded in truth, their interest and their duty 
imperiously demand of them, that they should ne 
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Jonger.besitate to lend their aid and co-operation 
in thi¢ good work. Our interests are the same— 
and they cannot be unaware, that the combined 
efforts of all may effect much, which a partial ef- 
fort may fail of accomplishing. Generosity and . 
justice also require at their hands, an equal con- 
tribution for the common good. An ingenuous 
arkl liberal mind, revolts at reaping the harvest 
which otherg have planted. 

As the people of New-England are distinguish- 
ed trom all others, and in a measure a race suz 
generis, so the character of our population and 
our geographical position, constitute Old-Hamp- 
shire the heart of New-England. There is no 
section of the country which offers a broader 
field of improvement. Early associations and 
recollections, bind us together with the strong 
ligaments of affection ; and although for munici- 
pal purposes it has been thought advisable to 
draw new lines of division, yet for all the valua- 
ble purposes of this soctety, we naturally and with 
mutual advantage remain united. 








Wheh the establishment of this society was | 
first contemplated, delegates assembled from all | 
the counties, and but one opinion was expressed | 
as to the expediency of union. This judgment | 
has been ratified by the promptness with which | 
the roll and the funds cf the society bave been | 
filled at the north and the south. Let then no} 
sectional jealousy spring upto mar the work so | 
happily ommenced ; and let all remember that | 
consentaneousnezs of opinion and mutuality of | 
interest bind us together. Our early association, | 
ihe nature of our pursuits, and the topography | 
of our territory, facilitate union of action. In- | 
tersected in the centre by a noble stream, fur- 
nishing on each side a rich interval for mowing ,, 
and arable, and bounded east and west by ranges | 
of towns, admirably adapted to grazing and the 
raising of stock ; our territory embraces the ven- 
der and the purchaser, and associates them in} 
the same community, Thus united, they may 
so condense the whole surplus of our produce, 
as to facilitate its transportation {to an ultimate 
market. 

The grazier and grower of stock, by the ready 
sale he finds at home, has encouragement to care 
and industry in the selection and improvement of 
his breeds—while the feeder, by the exuberance 
of the products of the interval, and the conve- 
nience with whi. h he supplies his stalls,’is e abled 
to furnish the remoter markets with the best 
qualities, and at the most favonrable rates, 

It is remarked by Sir John Sinclair, that * the 
division of professions, between breeding and 
feeding, is a most important link in the progress 
«fagricultural prosperity.’ In this respect our 
-ituation is peculiarly propitions. Inno other 
part of New England cana parallel be found ; and 
let us not lose sight of this udvantage. The 
richness of the Nile, and the productiveness of 
its borders, have been proverbial from the re- 
‘notest ages—but the margins of our river gain 
by the comparison, if we credit the most ap- 
proved historians. The President de Goguet, 
who has collated them all, fixes the mean pro- 
duct of Egyptian fertility at 10 for 1, Nor did 
ihe shepherds and herdsmen of Israel enjoy 
finer pastures than onr hills afford, although Jo- 
seph gave them possession in the land of Egypt, in 
tie best of the land, in the land of Kameses, as} 
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Pharaoh had commanded. Let then the grazier 
a+! the feeder pursue with alacrity and diligence 
their respective employments—cherishing for 
each other a respect and good will, as mutual as 
their interests. Sound policy and true economy 
also require, that while their efforts abroad, are 
directed to an extended profit, both should see 
to it, that the bread of idleness is not eaten at 
home—and without sacrificing any of the accom- 
plishments, which adorn the social and sweeten 
the domestic circle, letthem encourage their 
wives and daughters to put their handsto the 
distaff, 

The practical farmer, if he be systematic in 
his arrangements, will find abundant leisure for 
reading and induatry. This leisure is often times 
lost or misimproved. I assume it as granted, 
that among us, the elements of a good English 
education, are acquired by all in their minority. 
Should exceptions exist, where opportunities 
are so liberally and profusely scattered, they are 
without excuse. Let then the farmer apply a 
due proportion of this leisure, to the acquisition 
of those principles of physics, which modern 
science has discovered and elucidated, and which 
derive their principal value from the practical 
uses to which he may apply them. Thus theory 
and experiment, may be made to co-operate in 
the grand work ,of amelioration and improvement. 
The nature of the climate in which he lives, and 
the elements and powers of the soil which he 
cultivates, being understood, the uncertainty of 








journal of his proceedings, and a daily and sys- 


conjecture, and the errors of ignorance will all 
be obviated. He will be enabled to select such 
breeds of animals as are best adapted to the cli- 
mate—and to pursue sucha rotation of crops, 
apply such manures, and in short adopt sach a 
mode of cultivature, as an enlightened expe- 
rience dictates The farmer should also recol- 
lect, that much of his thrift depends upon a 
prudent economy in the disposition of his labor, 
and the husbanding of his crops. He should be 
his.own calculator and accountant ; and for this 
purpose should accustom himself to keep a 


tematic account of his receipts and disbursements. 
Thus he will be enabled in a succeeding year, to 
rectify the errors of the past, and in all instances 
to ascertain, with precision, his profit and loss. 

Althouzh, to enter upon details, is beyond the 
scope of my design, and neither your patience or 
my opportunity for preparation, authorize it, | 
cannot forbear remarking here, that there are 
few errors in our agricultural economy, which so 
pressingly claim correction, as those which re- 
late to hiredlubor. They have probably result- 
ed from the circumstance, that our husbandry 
is mostly accomplished by the personal Jabor of 
the proprietor and his sons. ‘There are, how- 
ever, in all countries, even in ours, some who 
are hirelings through life ; and it is in relation 
to them | speak. 

The errors consist, in the gross disproportion 
of the price of labor, to the price of its product, 
and in the extravagant and demoralizing distribu- 
tion of ardent spirits. ‘The laborer and the land- 
lord are alike interested in the correction of 
these errors. No farm cap maintain itself long, 
under such inequality and extravagance ; and the 
employment and support of the laborer unem- 


~ 





ployed, and debased in health and morals, meet 


in the same refuge of both, the jail or the poo 
house. i 

The practical farmer only, can remedy these 
evils ; and at his hands the remedy is demanded 
by suffering community. Wersonal example and 
concerted regulation alone are requisite. 

Moral and religions reading, which leads to 
habits of industry and order— to the avoidance of 


‘ o « ; . 
those vicious excessess which debase the mind 
‘ ’ 


enervate the frame, impoverish the purse, and 
poison the sources of social happiness, are also 
entitled to a portion of the farmer’s leisure. 

He is also often called to discharge the dutics 
of a magistrate and a legislator; To the reputa- 
ble and successful discharge of these duties, jp. 
t grity and intelligence are indispensable—-. nd jn. 
deed, should he never have occasion to act in 
those capacities, he will find that the best secy. 
rity of his own rights, and of the perpetutity of 
the government, rests on the virtue and informa. 
tion of the people. Let him then devote the res. 
due of his leisure to the history, geography and 
statistics of his country—and above all, bear in 
mind, that in proportion as he becomes familiar 
with the principles on which our government js 
based, he will tind himself impelled to cherish 
and maintain the scientific and literary, the moral 
and religions institutions of our fathers. The 
crade notions of political sciolists, and the sinister 
projects of unprincipled demagogues, will equally 
meet with his contempt, and his detestation. 

Gratitude demands of us the recollection, that 
peculiar obligation devolves on the present gen- 
eration. 

Our ancestors, the first settlers, and their de- 
scendants to the time of the revolution, bad ar- 
duous, hazardous, and important duties to dis- 
charge, growing out of their infant and defence- 
less state. The revolution imposed upon our 
fathers a no less interesting task——in the micst of 
poverjy, of weakness aad of treachery, to assert 
and maintain their freedom against superior pow- 
er—and to lay the basis and build the superstruc- 
ture ofan independent and enlightned govern- 
ment. 

The commotions of the old world, which im- 
mediately ensued, while they opened a wide 
field for enterprise, created the most urgent ne- 
cessity for wisdom and yjgilunce at home and 
abroad. Their vigilance” bus brought us safely 
through the storm—their wisdom has preserved 
to us our invaluable institutions—and their enter- 
prize has superinduced great and unexpected 
wealth. The easy and delightful duty remains 
to us, to cultivate, improve and adorn this rich 
inheritance, and pass it down to our posterity. 
All the facilities growing out of the confirmation 
ofa free and equal government——the advance- 
ment of science—a superabundance of capitat— 
a greatly increased population, and an entire re- 
lief from all foreign and domestic entanglement, 
leave us without excuse, and almost without 
other object of attention. 

Finally, Fellow-Citizens—Each for himself 
must be up and doing—not content with saving 
God spced you, he must lend his own hand to the 
plough. If the principles here advanced are 
true, he must make them the guide of his own 
conduct—he must throw his mite of zeal and ef- 
fort into the common treasury. Of an effort so 





united, none can estimate the result. Old pre- 
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jucices, and pabiis sauctuoved Dy ion, useage, but |) 


ill adapted to the present times, must be discard- 
ed. No practical map must be so bigoted, igno- 
rant, or illiberal, as te depreciate the great ob- 
jects of our association. He must be willing to 
draw from the wisdom of the learned, the expe 

rience of the scientific, and the dictates of a 
sound practical common sense, all those useful 
lessons, which are to lead him on from improve- 
ment to improvement, until our hills and our val- 
lies are made to bud and blossom like the rose, and 
that spot of earth which seems to have been de- 
signed and adupted by a kind Providence, for the 
favourite residence of liberty and plenty, of beau 

ty and culture, of intelligence and woral wortk, 
shall have fully attained to its high destiny. 


<A BERT 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


On an Improved state of Farming. 

This, in the extended sense of the term, isthe 
foundation of national prosperity, and the greater 
the improvemements in this art, and the science 


connected with it, the more abundant the wealth ||. 


and the comforts, where such improved farming 
prevails. Manufactures and commerce are the 
natural results of sach improved cultivation, and 
serve as the ligaments which bind a people toge- 
ther in their career to nationalpower andgreatness. 
In a finely cultivated country, there is also the 
abode of science, for science can only flourish in 
a land of plenty ; but where the labours of the 
cultivator are so illy directed that his crops do 
little more than remunerate him for the labour | 
and expense bestowed in raising them, he must 
remain poor; the conntry.where such cultiva- 


Aud is it uupracticubie to introduce tio tins 
state, a system of culture adapted to our suil, that 
shall be as excellent for us as that of England is 
for that country ? Cértainly not. ‘Time will ef- 
fect it, witheut extraneous aid : but perhaps not 
in the course of two centuries. How then shall 
this be accomplished in less than twenty years ? 
By Governmental aid. Let government take ag- 
riculture by the hamd, and make judicious appli- 
cations of money for the general diffusion of the 
knowledge requisite to improve oar state of far- 
ming, and | am persuaded that in less than twen- 
ty years, the cultivators would, on an average, 
find the incomes derived from their farms more 
than donbled. There are, at present, probably 
about 10,000 farms in the state, whtch we will 
say, are worth, on an average, $100 dollars a 
year, making the total income of our farmers, 
$10,000,000 annually. Double this would afford 
an increase of wealih in the state of ten milllons 
in 20 years, were our population to remain sta- 
tionary ; but as it has about doubled every 20 
years, and probably will, for the next twenty, 
the increase of weaith annually derived from our 
farming lands must be put at double the amount 
just mentioned at the expiration of the next 20 
years. I feel indeed persvaded that every dol- 
lar jadicionsly appropriated by the state for the 
general diffusion of knowledge in the means of 
unproving our present poor state of farming, will 
have the effect, in the time just mentioned, of 


| increasing the wealth ofthe state to an amount 


of more than twenty times the sum expended for 
the parpose. 

I an sensible that, from the too common want 
of sufficient suitable education among the culti- 
vators of our lands, the intrqduction of improve- 
ments among them has treqnently to encounter 





tion prevails must be poor; manufactures and | 
commerce must remain in their infaney, and sci- | 
ence there can only rise to an attitude of very ! 
inferior degree. 

Thatthe system of husbandry usually practised | 
in onr country was formerly so poor, that its pro- 
ducts were commonly little more than sufficient. 
to pay the labourer for his labour ; that the ge- | 
neral improvements lately made in our farming, 
have advanced with a tardy step ; and that there 
is ample field for such further improvements as | 
would afford three times the clear profits that | 

| 


| 
| 
| 


are generally derived from our farms, are facts | 


too evident to need much illustration. When! 
we turn to some of the best cultivated districts | 
in Europe, to England for instance, the extent of | 
whose cultivated lands does not muchexceed those 
of this state; and whose soil is incapalle of yiel- | 
ding so abundantly as our own may be made to 
yield ; when we find her lands sustaining a po- | 
pulation of 10,000,000 of people, whose yearly | 
burthens in taxes.are greaterthanthe wholeamount 
of our national debt ; we must conclude that tie 
immense power and resources of that nation are 
in a great measure the effect of a superior sys 

tem of farming prevalent there ; and that the 
clear profits derived from their lands must be 
three or four-fold greater than they are here. 

Ido not point to England as the best cultivated 

part of Europe ; perhaps Flanders is entitled to 
this pre eniinence ; but with the effects of supe- 

rior c:}tivation in ‘Xe former country we are best 
acquainted. ~ 
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'| sooner or later copy the examples. 
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strong prejudices. ‘The more ignorant the far- 
mer, the more he is usually attached to his own 
system of farming, or that which his father prac- 
tised before him. Ignorance and self-sufficiency 
of knowledge are generally inseparable. Arthur 
Young, Esq. in adyerting to. this source of diih- 
culty, in promoting inprovements in farming in 
England, calls them the John Trot farmers of his 
country. Fortunately, however, we have many 
of a different description, who have knowledge 
sufficient to know that there isan ample field be- 
fore them for improvement; and all our future 
advances must be through the influence, and 
practical examples, of cultivators of this descrip- 
tion. Their successful practices must serve to 
overcome the prejudices of the less enlightened; 
for such, when they have improved modes of 
husbandry constantly before their eyes, must 
What seems 
therfore vo be essentially wanting in the way of 
governmental aid, for farther promoting improve- 








| ments, is the means for the diffasion, throughout 


every town in the state, of all the stores of ag- 
ricultural knowledge, whether derived from a- 
byggd, or in- our own country, inclucing draw- 
ings and descriptions of all the implements, of 
the best construction, used in the various bran- 
ches of husbandry ; drawings of the most im- 
proved breeds of horses, neat cattle, sheep, 
suine and ether useful animals, as well as of all 
that is calculated to diffuse every sort of informa 

tion requisite for the best management of rural 
affairs. Our Legislature, it is true, have evin- 





= 





Led an enlightened policy 19 the measures al- 
ready adopted for the promotion of the great ob- 
jects in question ; but a plan for the general dif- 
fusion of agricultural knowledge, throughout ev- 
ery town ta the State,seems to be still essentially 
requisile.* It appears to me indeed that a yearly 
approp:iation of money for this pu: pose would 
have an infinitely more beneficial etiect, when 
compared with the expense necessary to be in- 
curred for the purpose, than any other measure 
that can be adopted for effecting great and per- 
monent improvements in our general system of 
farming. Some of the most esseutial improve~ 
ments are next to be mentioned. 

1. In orcharding, particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of the apple, and pear, and the quince tree. 
The improvements to be made in the apple and 
pear orchards consists principally in rearing graft- 
ed fruit trees of the best selections to be found. 
I shall hereafter shew that there is no difficulty 
in raising an orchard of such selected frait that 
shall afford siz times the clear profits which are 
usually derived from orchards, as they are usu- 
ally cultivated. I shall then also say something 
of thé advantages of cultivating the quince, and 
tor what use. 

2. Inthe most approved construction of ploughs. 
With the old ill shaped ploughs, with wooden 
soles and mould boards, the strength of three 
horses were requisite for breaking up a piece of 
sward land. With the best constructed ploughs, 
now getting into use, more particularly those of 
W ood’s and Burden’s, two horses can easily per- 
form the same labour; of couree, with the use of 
such newly constructed ploughs, the farmer need 
keep but two horses, while with the old sort of 
pleugh he has to keep three, Here then is a 
saving of about $35 a year, for such, at least, will 
be found the yearly expense in keeping a com- 
mon working horse. 














3. By stocking farms with the most improved 
breeds of horses, neat cattle, sheep, swine, &c. 

4. By the adoption, to a considerable extent, 
of the soiling plan, for keeping horses, oxen and 
cows. ~ The superiority of this plain must how- 
ever depend on situation, the sort of Jand, and 
other circumstances. 

5. By a jadicious rotation of crops. 

6. By improving the breeds of seeds for crops, 
for seeds are probably susceptible of as great im- 
provements as may be made in the breeds of cat- 
tle, of all sorts. 

7. By the most eligible methods of producing 
the greatest quantities of maaures, and the means 
of using them most profitably. 

- By the best means of warming dwelling 
rooms, &c. with the least expense. 

9. By making the most of every product of 
the farm, after it has been raised, or produced. 

10. By the cultivation of valuable plants, not 
cultivated in this state at present. 

11. By the most approved method of keeping 
bees to the greatest advantage, and the know- 
ledge of protecting ,them from destructive in- 
sects, which have proved very formidable to 
them in many parts of this country. 





* Since writing the above I have learned that a Memorial 
has been presented to the Leg'siature, having for its object 
nrovision for the means of placimmg one of the yearly volumes 
of The Plough Boy iw the hands of the Cle:k of every town in 
ihe state ; a plan which appears to be admirably calculated 
for the purpose above mentioned. 
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Jonger,besitate to lend their aid and co-operation 
in this 





good work. Our interests are the same— 
and they cannot be unaware, that the combined 
efforts of all may effect much, which a partial ef- 


fort may fail of accomplishing. Generosity and | 


justice also require at their hands, an equal con- 
tribution for the common good. An ingenuous 
arkl liberal mind, revolts at reaping the harvest 
which otherg have planted. 

As the people of New-England are distinguish- 
ed trom all others, and in a measure a race suz 
generis, so the character of our population and 
our geographical position, constitute Old-Hamp- 
shire the heart of New-England. 
section of the country which offers a broader 
field of improvement. Early associations and 
recollections, bind us together with the strong 
ligaments of affection ; and although for munici- 
pal purposes it has been thought advisable to 
draw new lines of division, yet for all the valua- 
ble purposes of this soctety, we naturally and with 
mutual advantage remain united. 

Wheh the establishment of this society was 
first contemplated, delegates assembled from all 
the counties, and but one opinion was expressed 
as to the expediency of union. This judgment 
has been ratified by the promptness with which 
the roll and the funds of the society bave been 


There is no} 
| his arrangements, will tind abundant leisure for 





Pharaoh had commanded. Let then the grazier 
a+! the feeder pursue with alacrity and diligence 
their respective employments—cherishing for 
each other a respect and good will, as mutual as 
their interests. Sound policy and true economy 
also require, that while their efforts abroad, are 


‘directed to an extended profit, both should see 


to it, that the bread of idleness is not eaten at 
home—and withont sacrificing any of the accom- 
plishments, which adorn the social and sweeten 
the domestic circle, letthem encourage their 
wives and daughters to put their handsto the 
distaff, 

' The practical farmer, if he be systematic in 


reading and indutry. This leisure is often times 
lost or misimproved. I assume it as granted, 
that among us, the elements of a good English 
education, are acquired by all in their minority. 
Should exceptions exist, where opportunities 
are so liberally and profusely scattered, they are 
without excuse. Let then the farmer apply a 
due proportion of this leisure, to the acquisition 
of those principles of physics, which modern 
science has discovered and elucidated, and which 
derive their principal value from the practical 
uses to which he may apply them. Thus theory 
and experiment, may be made to co-operate in 





filled at the north and the south. Let then no 


sectional jealousy spring upto mar the work so | 


happily ommenced ; and let all remember that | 
consentaneousness of opinion and mutuality of| 
interest bind us together. Our early association, | 
the nature of our pursuits, and the topography | 
of our territory, facilitate union of action.  [n- | 
tersected in the centre by a noble stream, fur- 


the grand work ,of amelioration and improvement. 
The nature of the climate in which he lives, and 
the elements and powers of the soil which he 








conjecture, and the errors of ignorance will all 
be obviated. He will be enabled to select such 
breeds of animals as are best adapted to the cli- 
mate—and to pursue such a rotation of crops, 


nishing on each side a rich interval for mowing , apply such manures, and in short adopt sach a 


and arable, and bounded east and west by ranges | 
of towns, admirably adapted to grazing and the 
raising of stock ; our territory embraces the ven- 
der and the purchaser, and associates them in| 
the same community. Thus united, they may 
so condense the whole surplus of our produce, 
as to facilitate its transportaiion to an ultimate 
market. 

The grazier and grower of stock, by the ready 
sale he finds at home, has encouragement to care 
and industry in the selection and improvement of 
his breeds—while tie feeder, by the exuberance 
of the products of the interval, and the conve- 
nience with whi. h he supplies his stalls,'is e abled 
to furnish the remoter markets with the best 
qualities, and at the most favonrable rates, 

It is remarked by Sir John Sinclair, that * tie 
division of professions, between breeding and 
feeding, is a most important link in the progress 
«fagricultural prosperity.” In this respect our 
-ijuation is peculiarly propitions. Inno other 
qvart of New England cana parallel be found ; and 
let us not lose sight of this udvantage. The 
richness of the Nile, and the productiveness of | 
its borders, have been proverbial from the re- 
‘notest ages—but the margins of our river gain 
by the comparison, if we credit the most ap- 
proved historians. The President de Goguet, 
who has collated them all, fixes the -mean pro- 
duct of Egyptian fertility at 10 for 1. Nor did 
ihe shepherds and herdsmen of Israel enjoy 
finer pastures than onr hills afford, although Jo- 
seph gave them possession in the land of Egypt, in 
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tive best of the land, in the land of Iameses, as} 


mode of cultivature, as an enlightened expe- 
rience dictates The farmer should also recol- 
lect, that much of his thrift depends upon a 
prudent economy in the disposition of his labor, 
and the husbanding of his crops. He should be 
his own calculator and accountant ; and for this 
purpose should accustom himself to keep a 
journal of his proceedings, and a daily and sys- 
tematic account of his receipts and disbursements. 
Thus he will be enabled in a succeeding year, to 
rectify the errors of the past, and in all instances 
to ascertain, with precision, his profit and loss. 

Although, to enter upon details, is beyond the 
scope of my design, and neither your patience or 
my opportunity for preparation, authorize it, | 
cannot forbear remarking here, that there are 
few errors in our agricultural economy, which so 
pressingly claim correction, as those which re- 
late to hiredlabor. They have probably result- 
ed from the circumstance, that our husbandry 
is mostly accomplished by the personal Jabor of 
the proprietor and his sons. ‘There are, how- 
ever, in all countries, even in ours, some who 
are hirelings through life ; and it is in relation 
to them | speak. 

The errors consist, in the gross disproportion 
of the price of labor, to the price of its product, 
and in the extravagant and demoralizing distribu- 
tion of ardent spirits. ‘The laborer and the land- 
lord are alike interested in the correction of 
these errors. No farm cap maintain itself long, 
under such inequality and extravagance ; and the 


}employment and support of the laborer unem- 


ployed, and debased in health and morals, meet 


cultivates, being understood, the uncertainty of 
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in the same refuge of both, the jail or the poor 
house. 

The practical farmer only, can remedy these 
evils ; and at his hands the remedy is demanded 
by suffering community. Personal example and 
concerted regulation alone are requisite. 

Moral and religious reading, which leads to 
habits of industry and order— to the avoidance of 
those vicious excessess which debase the mind 
enervate the frame, impoverish the purse, and 
poison the sources of social happiness, are also 
entitled to a portion of the farmer’s leisure. 

He is also often called to discharge the dutics 
ofa magistrate and a legislator, To the reputa- 
ble and successful discharge of these duties, jn- 
t -grity and intelligence are indispensable—-. nd jn. 
deed, should he never have occasion to act in 
those capacities, he will find that the best secy. 
rity of his own rights, and of the perpetutity of 
the government, rests on the virtue and informa- 
tion of the people. Let him then devote the resi. 
due of his leisure to the history, geography and 
statistics of his country—and above all, bear in 
mind, that in proportion as he becomes familiar 
with the principles on which our government is 
based, he will tind himself impelled to cherish 
and maintain the scientific and literary, the moral 
and religions institutions of our fathers. The 
crude notions of political sciolists, and the sinister 
projects of unprincipled demagogues, will equally 
meet with his contempt, and his detestation. 

Gratitude demands of us the recollection, that 
peculiar obligation devolves on the present gen- 
eration. 

Our ancestors, the first settlers, and their de- 
scendants to the time of the revol.ition, bad ar- 
duous, hazardous, and important duties to dis- 
charge, growing out of their infant and defence- 
less state. The revolution imposed upon ovr 
fathers a no less interesting task—-in the micst of 
poverjy, of weakness aad of treachery, to assert 
and maintain their freedom against superior pow- 
er—and to Jay the basis and build the supershruc- 
ture ofan independent and enlightned govern- 
ment. 

The commotions of the old world, which im- 
mediately ensued, while they opened a wide 
field for enterprise, created the most urgent ne- 
cessity for wisdom and yjgilunce at home and 
abroad. Their vigilance has brought us safely 
through the storm—their wisdom has preserved 
to us our invaluable institutions—and their enter- 
prize has superinduced great and unexpected 
wealth. The easy and delightful duty remains 
to us, to cultivate, improve and adorn this rich 
inheritance, and pass it down to our posterity. 
All the facilities growing out of the confirmation 
ofa free and equal government-—the advance- 
ment of science—a superabundance of capitat— 
a greatly increased population, and an entire re- 
lief from all foreign and domestic entanglement, 
leave us without excuse, and almost without 
other object of attention. 

Finally, Fellow-Citizens—Each for himself 
must be up and doing—not content with saving 
God speed you, he must lend his own hand to the 
plough. If the principles here advanced are 
true, he must make them the gnide of his own 
conduct—he must throw his mite of zeal and ef- 
fort into the common treasury. Of an effort so 
united, none can estimate the result. Old pre- 
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judices, and hablis sanctuoved Dy longs usage, but 
ill adapted to the present times, must be discard- 
ed. No practical map must be so bigoted, igno- 
rant, or illiberal, as te depreciate the great ob- 
jects of our association. He must be willing to 
draw from the wisdom of the learned, the expe 

rience of the scientific, aud the dictates of a 
sound practical common sense, all those useful 
lessons, which are to lead him on from improve- 
ment to improvement, until our hills and our val- 
lies are made to bud and blossom like the rose, and 
that spot of earth which seems to have been de- 
signed and adapted by a kind Providence, for the 
favourite residence of liberty and plenty, of beau 

ty and culture, of intelligence and moral wortk, 
shall have fully attained to its high destiny. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


On an Improved state of Farming. 


This, in the extended sense of the term, isthe 





foundation of national prosperity, and the greater 
the improvemements in this art, and the science 
connected with it, the more abundant the wealth 
and the comforts, where such improved farming 
prevails. Manufactures and commerce are the 
natural results of such improved cultivation, and 
serve as the ligaments which bind a people toge- 
ther in their career to nationalpower andgreatness. 
In a finely cultivated country, there is also the 
abode of science, for science can only flourish in 
a land of plenty ; but where the labours of the 
cultivator are so illy directed that his crops do 
little more than remunerate him for the labour | 
and expense bestowed in raising them, he must 





remain poor; the conntry where such cultiva- 
tion prevails must be poor ; manufactures and | 
commerce must remain in their iufaney, and sci- | 
ence there can only rise to an attitude of very | 


And is it impracticuble to introduce tio tins 
state, a system of culture adapted to our soil, that 
shall be as excellent for us as that of England is 
for that country ? Cértainly not. ‘Time will ef- 
fect it, without extraneous aid : but perhaps not 
in the course of two centuries. How then shall 
this be accomplished in less than twenty years ? 
By Governmental aid. Let government take ag- 
riculture by the hand, and make judicious appli- 
cations of noney for the general diffusion of the 
knowledge requisite to improve oar state of far- 
ming, and [ am persuaded that in less than twen- 
ty years, the cultivators would, on an average, 
find the incomes derived from their farms more 
than donbled. There are, at present, probably 
about 10,000 farms in the state, whtch we will 
say, are worth, on an average, $100 dollars a 
year, making the total income of our farmers, 
$10,000,000 annoally. Double this would afford 
an increase of wealih in the state of ten milllons 
in 20 years, were our population to remain sta- 
tionary ; but as it has about doubled every 20 
years, and probably will, for the next twenty, 
the increase of weaith annually derived from our 
farming lands must be put at double the amount 
just mentioned at the expiration of the next 20 
years. I feel indeed persvaded that every dol- 
lar jadiciously appropriated by the state for the 
general diffusion of knowledge in the means of 
improving our present poor state of farming, will 
have the effect, in the time just mentioned, of 
increasing the wealth ofthe state to an amount 
of more than twenty times the sum expended for 
the purpose. 

I an sensible that, from the too common want 
of sufficient suitable education among the cullti- 
vators of our lands, the intrqduction of improve- 
ments among them has trequently to encounter 
strong prejudices. ‘The more ignorant the far- 
mer, the more he is usually attached to his own 
system of farming, or that which his father prac- 








| 
inferior degree. i 
That the system of husbandry usually practised | 


in our country was formerly so poor, that its pro- I 


ducts were commonly little more than sufficient | 
to pay the labourer for his labour ; that the ge- | 
neral improvements lately made in oar farming, 
have advanced with a tardy step ; and that there 
is ample field for such further improvements as | 
would afford three times the clear profits that 

are generally derived from our farms, are facts | 
too evident to need much illustration. When! 
we turn to some of the best cultivated districts | 
in Europe, to England for instance, the extent of | 
whose cultivated 1ands does not muchexceed those |; 





of this states and whose soil ts incapalle of yrel- | 
ding so abundantly as our own may be made to | 
yield ;- when we find her lands sustaining a po- | 
pulation of 10,000,000 of people, whose yearly | 
burthens in taxes,are greaterthanthe wholeamount 
of our national debt ; we must conclude that the 
immense power and resources of that nation are 
in a great measure the effect of a superior sys 
tem of farming prevalent there ; and that the 
clear profits derived from their lands must be 
three or four-fold greater than they are here. 
I do not point to England as the best cultivated 
part of Europe ; perhaps Flanders is entitled to 
this pre eniinence ; but with the effects of supe- 
rior c:Itivation in ‘Xe former country we are best 
acquainted. ~ 











tised Gefore him. Ignorance and self-sufficiency 
of knowledge are generally inseparable. Arthur 
Young, Esq. in adverting to. this source of diili- 
culty, in promoting improvements in farming in 
England, calls them the John Trot farmers of his 
country. Fortunately, however, we have many 


of a different description, who have knowledge 


sufficient fo know that there isan ample field be- 
fore them for improvement; and all our future 
advances must be through the influence, and 
practical examples, of cultivators of this descrip- 
tion. Their successful practices must serve to 
overcome the prejudices of the less enlightened; 
for such, when they have improved modes of 


[husbandry constantly before their eyes, must 


sooner or later copy the examples. What seems 
therfore vo be essentially wanting in the way of 
governmental aid, for farther promoting improve- 
ments, is the means for the diffasion, throughout 
every town in the state, of all the stores of ag- 
ricultural knowledge, whether derived from a- 
bnygad, or in our own country, inclucing draw- 
ings and descriptions of all the implements, of 
the best construction, used in the various bran- 
ches of husbandry ; drawings of the most im- 
proved breeds of horses, neat cattle, sheep, 
suine and cther useful animals, as well as of all 
that is calculated to diffuse every sort of informa 

tion requisite for the best management of rural 
affairs. Our Legislature, it is true, have evin- 
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ced an enlightened policy in the measures al- 
ready adopted for the promotion of the great ob- 
jects in question ; but a plan for the general dif- 
fusion of agricultural knowledge, throughout ev- 
ery town to the State,seems to be still essentially 
requisile.* It appears to me indeed that a yearly 
appropiiation of money for this pu: pose would 
have aninfinitely more beneficial etiect, when 
compared with the expense necessary to be in- 
curred for the purpose, than any other measure 
that can be adopted for effecting great and per- 
monent improvements in our general system of 
farming. Somme of the most esseutial improve- 
ments are next to be mentioned. 

1. In orcharding, particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of the apple, and pear, and the quince tree. 
The improveinents to be made in the apple and 
pear orchards consists principally in rearing graft- 
ed fruit trees of the best selections to be found. 
[ shall hereafter shew that there is no difficulty 
in raising an orchard of such selected frait that 
shall afford siz times the clear profits which are 
usually derived from orchards, as they are usu- 
ally cultivated. I shall then also say something 
of thé advantages of cultivating the quince, and 
for what use. 

2. Inthe most approved construction of ploughs. 
With the old ill shaped ploughs, with wooden 
soles and mould boards, the strength of three 
horses were requisite for breaking up a piece of 
sward land. With the best constructed ploughs, 
now getting into use, more particularly those of 
Wood’s and Burden’s, two horses can easily per- 
form the same labour ; of course, with the use of 
such newly constructed ploughs, the farmer need 
keep but two horses, while with the old sort of 
pleugh he has to keep three. Here then is a 
saving of about $35 a year, for such, at least, will 





be found the yearly expense in keeping a com- 








mon working horse. 

3. By stocking farms with the most improved 
breeds of horses, neat cattle, sheep, swine, &c. 

4. By the adoption, to a considerable extent, 
of the soiling plan, for keeping horses, oxen and 
cows. ™ The superiority of this plan must how- 
ever depend on situation, the sort of land, and 
other circumstances. ) 

5. By a jadicious rotation of crops. 

6. By improving the breeds of seeds for crops, 
for seeds are probably susceptible of as great im- 
provements as may be made in the breeds of cat- 
tle, of all sorts. 

7. By the most eligible methods of producing 
the greatest quantities of manures, and the means 
of using them most profitably. 

. By the best means of warming dwelling 
rooms, &c. with the least expense. 

9. By making the most of every product of 
the farm, after it bas been raised, or produced. 
10. By the cultivation of valuable plants, not 
cultivated in this state at present. 

11. By the most approved method of keeping 
bees to the greatest advantage, and the know- 
ledge of protecting them from destructive in- 
sects, which have proved very formidable to 
them in many parts of this country. 





* Since writing the above I have learne! thata Memorial 
has been presented to the Legislature, having for its abject 
provision for the means of placmg one of the yearly volumes 
of The Plough Boy in the hands of the Cle:k of every town in 
‘he state ; a plan which appears to be admirably calculated 
for the purpose above mentioned. 
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12. By a knowledge, as far as it has been as- 
cértained, of the various insects which prey on 
the labours of the farmer, and the means, as far 
as discovered, of preventing their ravages. 

The foregoing are merely the most prominent 


cases where great improvements may be mace | 
| render these kingdoms fully competent to supply 


with great advantage, while a great number of 
others of less note might be stated. 
purpose of a more satisfactory illustration of the 
foregoing, it is my intention to exhibit the con- 
trast between the common method of cultivating 
a farm of, say 100 acres, and that of cultivating 
say only one third of this number of acres in the 
most approved manner ; and [ trust I shall be able 
to convince every intelligent farmer that the small 
farmof only 33 acres, may, by most judicious 
cultivation, be made to aflord a greater income 
to its proprietor than the larger one, when cul- 
tivated in the manner that is but too commonly 
prevalent in our state ; and having shown this, 
the conclusion must naturally follow, that there 
is much need of Legislative wid for effecting such 
rapid agricultural improvements as our Legisla- 
ture can effect, for the purpose of raising our 
state to amore elevated standing among the states 
composing the Union, and for eminently promo- 
ting the prosperity of onr citizens. J. N. 
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A New System of Cultivation, 


Without Lime, or Dung, or Summer Fallows: as practiced at 
Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. By yr eae 
ALEXANDER Deartson, late Governor of the Island of St. 


Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. ‘| 


“ Petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the greatest ditliculties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human beings.”— Doctor 
Johnson, 


Il. ON THE ABOLITION OF FALLOWS. 


Fallows not nece-sary in the improved husbandry—Ruinous 
effects of their abolition would render the United kingdoms 
independent of foreign supplies of grain—Importance of 
the subject—Attended to in France and in the Netherlands 
— Plaus suggested for au entire abolition—Symptoms of a 
change in the old husbandry—Remarkable contrast ina 
crop manured with dung, aud calcined clay—Drill hus- 
bandry recommended—A new mode of row culture, without 
using a drill. 


‘** The practice of fallowing,”’ 


says the author 


_ of the New Farmer’s Calendar, ‘the miserable 


substitute of former times for manure and the 
hoe culture, can no longer be necessary on any 
scils, under the improved state of husbandry.” 
Alibough [| entirely concur in this opinion, and 
have wholly abolished fallows on my own lands, 
yet, as they are considered indispensable in the 
broadcast husbandry, for the purpose of eradica- 
(ing weeds, mellowing the soil, and obtaining 
puiverization, I shall offer a few remarks on this 
particular branch of husbandry, which I consider 
one of the principal causes of ** keeping down the 
vroduce of land below what it would otherwise 
rise to,”” 

tis well known that every farmer who fal- 
lows, pays a year’s rent and taxes for a portion 
of his land, that is to remain. unproductive for 
tat year; and that the preparation for the crop 
is the most laboriows and most expensive of all 
his operations. This, however, I have already 
-hown, is of little consequence to the farmer : 
‘ue charge falls upon the land-proprietor, the 


“yevenue, and the community at large ; and the 


zeneral effect of the fallowing system is, to di- 
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minish the produce of the land throughout the 
kingdom at least one-fifth under what it would 
be, if the fallowed acres were made productive, 
and added to those which are now annually in 


cultivation. 
This addition would be more than sufficient to 


with bread corn the present population, without 
breaking up new lands ; which would require a 
vast application of capital that might in other en- 
terprises be more profitably employed, unless 
means can be devised (as | am of. opinion they 
might) for introducing more economical and more 
profitable systems of husbandry, than those which 
are at present very generally adopted. 

Every means ought therefore to be attempted 
to banish se absurd a practice from all our sys- 
tems. Already there are many decisive proofs 
in our own country, in Flanders, in Switzerland, 
and in France, of the successful abolition of fal- 
lows. In France, particularly, great efforts are 
alaking to roet out a practice, which is consider- 
ed ** destructive de tout espece de prosperite mais 
bientot (says M. Yvart) nous devons esperer d’ar- 
river successivement a l’ abolitjon de la Jachere 
absolue, sur le territvire Irancais parcequ'un 
grand nombre de cultivateurs zeles et instrutts, 
osant braver tous les obsiacies que leur opposent la 
routine et les prejuges donnent u leurs voisins d’ 
utiles exemples qwils ne pourront manquer d’imt- 
ter.” 

Sir John Sinclair, in his hints on the agricul- 


those whostill contend for the necessity ot fal- 
lows. He informs us, that “‘after a considera- 
ble struggle,” they have been almost abolished 
in the plain of Flegurus; and that the Swiss 
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farmers have’entirely abolished them. It would 
be fortanate for the community, and for our agri- 
culturists themselves, if such examples were imi- 
tated in every part of the United Kingdonis. 

The Society of Agriculture at Bouiogne-sur. 
mer, (as appears by a process verbal of their sit- 
ting on the 24th of May, 1819.). afier adverting 
to fallows, and the great disadvantage of keeping 
one-third of the lands unproductive every year, 
which is the practice in that part of France, bave 
offered a premium for the best memoir upon the 
net produce from a three years course of lands 
of the same quality kept in fallow, and from those 
where fallows have been abolished.* Encou- 
ragement of this sort may be of use in removing 
prejudices in favour of long established customs ; 
but, in my own opinion, a more effectual mode 
would be, to institate small experiments through- 


out the kingdom, for the purpose of determining | 


this, and every other disputed point in agrical- 
ture. This could be done at a mere trifle of ex- 
pense to the land proprietors who may under- 
take them. Some of my most valuable experi- 
ments were made on spaces of only a rod square 
to each. Upon this small extent may be ascer- 
tained, with sufficient accuracy for any practical 


* Sir John Sinclair states, that it has been ascertained in 
Flanders, that after a fallow, wheat produces at the rate of 
only 121-2 per seed ; whereas its produce,’after rape or colsat, 
is.13 1-2, and that the crop is not so liable to be affected by the 
mildew ” Hitherto my best crops of wheat have succeeded 
winter tares. This has induced me to adopt the rotation of, 
1. Tures. 2. Wheat. 3. Oats. 4. Clover and Ray Grass, 
The tares are manured—and the wheat stubble bemg burnt 








with a snail portion af the soil, cleans and prepares the land | 


for the oats and grasses. 


purpose, the relative effects of a fallow or no 
fallow—of deep or shallow ploughings—of clog. 
dy surface or fine pulverization—of one stirrip 
or of frequent stirrings of the soil—ef thick of 
| thin sowing, and of all the various sorts of ma. 

nure, within reach of. the estates upon which 


those experiments may be made. In short, | 
know from twelve years experience, that there 
is no point in practical agriculture which could 
not be decided in this manner—without entering 
into long, and sometimes angry discussions, which 
only serve to tire and perplex those who read 
them. 

I have often been asked—* Has your mode of 
farming been adopted ? do the farmers come 
into it??? the answer is obvious—that a farmer 
has no inducement to adopt new plans, and there. 
| fore is perfectly satisfied with the old.—Besides, 
‘under the condition of the leases, however much 
he may be convinced of the advantages of a new 
method, or however desirous he may be of ini- 
tation, he dare not attempt nt—he must adhere 
tu fallows—to lime, and to the whole expensive 
routine laid down for him, otherwise he is lisble 
to certain penalties expressed in the lease.* 

I have alreaiy noticed that fallowing of land is 
" considered indispensable in the broad-cast hus- 
_ bandry—and possibly it may be so in some par- 
) ticular cases. where that mode of husbandry is 
‘ practised: buat, it seems to me, if it were con- 
ducted in a different manner—if dung were scl- 
dom permitted to be put on arable land for corn 











ture of the Netherlands, has communicated some | crops—if burnt clay, or marle, or soil, were sub- 
facts that are well deserving the attention of | stitated tor lime ; and, if the stubble of every 


corn, tare, bean, or pea-crop, preceding the 
| wheat or any other crop, were loosened by 
" baulk-ploughing and scarifying, and afterwards 
i raked with a pertion of the soil, containing the 
| poots and seedé of: weeds, and the whole burnt 
_in the manner I practise in mv new husbandry, 
| | am of opinion, that by these easy means, which 
effectually clean the land, and produce a finer 
| pulverization—even in the broad cast system, 
‘fallowing might be dispensed with. This opin- 
‘ion is founded upon many proofs I have had of 
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* Some farmers, or rather small proprietor’, who reside at 
a distance, haviug heard of my mode of farming and of burn- 
ing clay, visited my farm some months ago. I readily gave 
them every information they desired,—and convinced as they 
were of the ruinous expenses of lime, and of the cheapness of 
my mode of management, they have made a beginning 1 bum- 
ing clay. One of then, Mr. Gibeou Jarvis, whose farm I vi- 
sited, in the parish of Ticehurst, gave me the following parti- 
culars of bis intended experiments. : 

He burnt, in a heap, 241 cart loads of a very stiff soil, mix- 
ed with grass-‘and other vegetable matter For the labour of 
diggieg and burning, he paid a shilling per cart load of 14 
bushels—or 121.1. ‘The fuel consisted of three cords of roots, 
4 in a rough state, which he estimates at 18 shillings; and 25 
kiln faggots at 2 shillings—so that the total cost of the 241 
cart loads was 151. 1,—or 13 pence per cart load. 

These 241 cart loads were spread, at the rate of 54 loads per 
acre, upon rather move than 4 acres. Upon 112 acre he 
spread 1 3.4 Inad of lime—and the western part of this field of 


10 acres, has been manured with a compost of dung and mould, 
at the rate of 40 of the above cart Joads to the acre. ye 
res 


these several manures he has left unmanured spaces. , 
experiments are arranged with judgment. I have no doubt, if 
he has well pulverized the soil and ‘he clay ashes, that the re- 
sult will be satisfactory, not only from my own experience, but 
from a comparison made by Baden Powel, Esq. of Langton, 
who. last year, manured one-halfofa fieid of wheat with lime, 
and the other with burnt clay. When he viewed this field, 
just before the crop was reaped, it was equally goad through- 
out.—-no difference whatever was perceptible. ; 

The success of the Ticehurst farmer would soon establish 
the general usé of burnt clay, or soil, instead of lime, through- 
out his heighbourhood—which wou! tend greatly to improve 
she condition of the farmer, provided the laud proprietors w! 
sanction this change in the Sussex husbandry, 
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the extreme cleanliness of those fields, and tlie 
very fine pulverization of the soil, where those 
operations have been performed, and the cal- 
cined materials laid. 

In a small field of wheat, where I had four 
burnt clay experiments, around which was a 
space unmanured, and beyond it, all the rest of 
the field manured with rot dung, at the rate of 
forty cart loads per acre. and the whole scari- 
fied, harrowed, and drilled, exactly in the same 
manner—those clay experiments marntained a 
very striking superiority, during the growth of 
three successive crops: the first was a mixture 
of oats and tares ; and the second and third were 
wheat. At the time of reaping the wheat this 
year, the four experiments, which had respect- 
rively at the rate of ten, twenty, thirty, and forty 
cart loads of clay ashes per acre, were all great- 
ly superior in produce, and perfectly clean and 
free from weeds, whilst the dunged part was ab- 
solutely choaked with knot and other grasses, 
and vastly inferior in produce, although the 
whole had beentwice hoed during the growth of 
the crop. So very foul was the dunged part, 
when the crop was reaped, that each sheaf ap- 
peared to consist of, at least. a quarter part of 
those grasses and weeds * 
was but a small patch of two acres ; it was the 
only dunged part of fifty acres of wheat. and the 
only field that was this year infested with these 
grasses and weeds. 

I ascribe the extreme foulness of this dunged 
wheat, to the farm yard having been littered 
with fern, and those grasses ; ani to this litter 
not having been sufficiently rotted, at the time it 
was carried to the land. 

The general introduction of the drill husbandry, 
would undoubtedly be the most effectual method 
of vetting rid of the heavy expenses of fallows, 
and of all their attevcant evils ; but, as this can 
hardly We expected on account of the exisfing 
prejudices against drilling, from an idea that it is 
troublesome and expensive, it would certainly be 
conducive to the interests of agriculture, if this 


abolition could be-brought about by some other | 


means. 

In addition to the method already suggested for 
altaining all the ends proposed by the summer 
+ “Two verv considerable and respectable fariners observed 
that if they manured their lands they must necessarily intro- 
duce with their dung tie seeds of weeds. Threw yearsago 1 
saw such a sight in acertain part of the famous county of 
Kent, as J scarcely wep alia jor even uncer the old farm 
jug school. It was a ffiece cf wheat coming into ear, in which 
the weeds were so much the greater and taller, that they ap- 

ared the proper crop, and the wheat neglected weeds = And 
have latel: been informed that in a certain fine country 
there are many examples, where the land is so entirely filled 
and choaked with couch grass, and weeds of every species, as 
to obstruct the plough, indeed to reider ploughing se dillicult, 
that the farmers rather choose to drag in their seed.” New 


Farmer's Calendar, p. 618. : 
It seems to me that the best mode of cleaning land so ex- 





tremely foul as that alluded to in the above extract, would be | 


to scarify, and rake, and burn inthe mamner that has been de 

scribed. This would be much more effectual than a simmer 
fallow, conducted as it generall: is by burying the seeds of 
those grasses and weeds, and raising large clods. If indeed 
the fallow were entirely worked by the scarifiers, by which the 
land would at once be brought into a fine state of ;. iIveriza- 
tion, in this case, as every seed would be loosened from the 
soil, there would spring up an abundant crop of young weeds, 
which could easily be destroyed during the summer months, 
by passing the scarifier once or twice over the land, at a time 
when the weather is dry and warm. The whole of those young 
plants would by these means be withered and destroyed, and 
the soil by being thus open, and porous, would be in a proper 
ecudition for receiving a copious supply of all the rich and nu- 
tritious principles of vegetation, with which the atmosphere 


abounds. 


{ fallow, afa very trifling expense, there is anoth- 


Fortunately, this | 





That this cleaning and pulverization are perfect- 











er method which has lately occurred in contem- 
plating this very important subject. It is simply 
thie--to meet the broadcasters half way, to allow 
them to sow the seed in the usual manner, and 
immediately afterwards, without harrowing, to 
throw the seed in ridges or rows, nine inches or 
more apart. This mode I have lately practised 
upon a field of nine acres, with an implement 
having tour shares, which raises the seed and 
soil vertically, and then laps them over to the 
right and left, so as entirely to deposite and co- 
ver the seed to the depth of two or three inches. 
This machine will be more particularly explain- 
ed, when I describe the other implements made 
use of in my present mode of cultivation. , 

It seems probable, that by sach means, almost 
all the advantages of the drill machine are attain- | 
able. ‘he seed is more completely covered at 
one operation, than with three or four harrow- 
ings ; and being placed in rows, the crop would 
have the advantage of move air, a greater free- 
dom for the lateral roots, and there would be a 
greater ficility for hand-weeding, even if the 
rows did not admit of horse-hoeing between 
them; whichis a point that remains te be as- 
certained. 

| have long considered that the entire aboli- 
tion of fallows is absolutely necessary, if we ever 
expect to attain perfection in agriculture, or to 
render this country a great agricultural country, 
which in my humble opinion it might be, if pro- 
per means were adopted for correcting existing 
errors and wismanagement : and for introducing ; 
a general system of economy and improvement 
throughout the kingdom. 

That fallows were practised in the early ages, 
is certainly no argument for their continuance at 
the present time, when we havé abundance of 


population. 





frets to prove that they can well be dispensed 
with. Their continuance, under such circum. 
stances, can therefore only be ascribed to that | 
unaccountable bias and prejndice, which we ob- 
serve towards many other customs that have 
been long established. 

Sir John Sinclair is inclined to believe, from 
what he was informed and saw in Flanders, that 
fxllows are not necessary even on strong lands, 
if they can otherwise be cleaned and pulverized. 








ly practicable, even on the strongest and stifiest 
lands, will | hope be satisfactorily demonstrated 
in the following section. 

By the entire abolition of fallows, two millions 
four hundred thousand acres,* in England and 
Scotland, of equally good binds as the other parts 
of the farms, would immediately be brought into 
cultivation without any additional capital, or any 
additional expense whatever ; on the contrary, 
[ have not the least doubt of proving by my own 
experience, that the expense of cropping the 
fullowed lands would even be less than is at pre- 
sent incurred, by keeping them unproductive of 
any thing, excepting that waste and extravagance 


| controvertible facts.* 








I have already noticed. | 
How, very different is all this from those plans 
of brinsing waste lands into cultivation : a mea- 





* «There are in England about 2,200,000 acres in fallow 
every year, and 200,000 in Scotland” (Sir Jobn Sinclair's 
Hints on the Netherlands, Pref. 1815.) The writer of the 
Sutvey of Middlesex states that there are about nine millions 
of acres in England and Wales under the course of two crops 
and a fallow,—i. e. six in crop, and three millicns in fallow. 





sure considered indispensable in almost every 
project that has been brought forward for pro- 
curing an independent supply of food for our 
W hat a prodigious capital would be 
necessary for rendering a similar extent of wa-te 
land productive ; for defraying the charges of 
new buildings and inclo-ures, and for providing 


} additional stock for so great a number of new 


farms! Rating those charges at only 20/. per 
acre, the capital that would be required to he 


sunk would amount to at least forty-eight mil- 


lions : whereas, by the entire abolition of fal- 
lows, this sum would in a manner be added to 
the great fund or capital of the kingdom, with- 
out any expense whatever. 


But this is not all, many other obvious advan: 
tages would accrue from the proposed abolition. 
Provisions of all sorts would become more abun- 
dant and cheap, which would tend greatly to the 
comfort of the labouring classes, and to a consid- 
erable reduction in the poor rates ; much less 
labour and expense would be required to make 
the fallowed lands productive, than to give them 
for a whole year, the usual tedious and expen- 
sive preparation. In the next section | propose 
to illustrate this by examples—and I shall there 
show in what manner the farmers in my vicinity 
lavish the labour of twenty horses for one day in 
preparing each acre of their fatlows for wheat ; 
whilst I obtain absolutely a more perfect pulver- 
ization, and crops equally good without a fallow, 
and with the labour of only five horses for one 
day : and in some cases with even a less number. 

Upon the whole, | think that this concise view 
will be sufficient to give a correct idea of the 
immense advantages that would flow from a total 
abolition of fallows ; and, as it is a subject most 
intimately connected with the two grand princi- 
ples of political economy, that of augmenting the 
revenue and providing food for the population, I 
am not without hopes it may attract the particu- 
lar notice aad attention of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and that some measures may speedily be 
adopted for putting down opinions, and a ruinous 
practice totally at variance with positive and in- 

: To be convinced of this, 
we havd only to look into the annals of agricul- 
ture—and we shall find abundant evidence of the 
successful abolition of fallows upon every des- 
cription of soil; particularly by the improve- 
ments of Bakewell, Arbuthnot and othcrs. Let 


jthe examples before us, become general, and 


there will soon be a vast amelioration in the ag- 
riculiural circumstances of these kingdoms. 


Upon the means of effecting so desirable a 
change, | have already offered a few observa- 
tions ; and I stated my opinion, that the institu- 
tion of small experiments throughout the kingdom, 
under the superintendance of the land proprietors, 
(who are undoubtedly persons much interested,) 
appeared to me as likely to be the most easy, the 
least expensive and the most effectual. 





* One of the best essays on the subject of the abolition of 
fallows I have yet met with, is in a work entitled Wouveay 
Cours complet d’.griculture Theoretique et Pratigque ; pub- 
lished in 1809 M_ Yvart, a professor of agriculture and rural} 
economy, has treated the subject in so able a manner. and 
has adduced.so many proofs of the succes<ful abolition of fal- 
lows, in France, that I am of opinion if the whule of the arti- 
cle Jaehere, were translated into English, and printed for ge:.e. 
ral information, it could not fail to convince the fallowists that 
the system is wholly unnecessary, attencled with enormous 
expense, and ruinous to their own as well as the public inte- 
rests. 
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Cauliflower. 


New-York, February 26, 1821. 

Dear Str.-—Mr. William Wilson, one of ovr 
most celebrated gardeners, and vice-president ot 
the New- York Horticultural Society, has favoured 
ine with his method of the culture of the cault- 
ower. Should you consider it worthy ofa 
place in your most useful paper, The Plough Boy, 
you are at liberty to publish it. 

Your sticere well-wisher, 
THOsAS STORM. 

S. Southwick, Esq. 

The seed of the earliest kind of cauliflowers 
must be selected and sown about the middle ot 
September, in an open border of commou kitchen 
garden earth. Should the season prove dry, 

“moderate waterings will be necessary to bring 
the plauts up regularly, and to retain tiemin a 
growing staie unit the first of November. The 
plants are thea to be carefully raised wath a 
spade from the seed-bed, their long raots suiort- 
ened a liide wath a sharp knile, and amimediately 
planied in a good garden frame, about three incu 
es distant each way. Give one gentle wateriuz, 
and shade them from the mid-day suo tor a tew 
days, until they get well rooted. Whe ground 
on which the frame is to be placed, may be of 


the same quality of soul as tre seed-bed 5 tiat as | 


to say, well manured the preceding spring, and 
kept in good order through the season; and 1 
uw sitaation well sheltered from the nortierty 
winds. A yood lining of horse dung to be placed 
all around the outside of the frame te prevent 
the frost geiting into the bed. A board cover to 
fit the sash,and over that must be added, in se- 
vere weather, a good covering of dong hier or 
salt hay, &c.  ‘Ehe chief art requictie to their 
fu wc management, during the winter, 18 In ad- 
mitimyg as much Hyht and vir as possible, without 
subjecting them to the influence of the frost. ta 
all mild days the sash may be entirely drawn oti 
the plants; «nd greai care is necessary 40 
clear frosty days to til the sash sufhicieutly to 
prevent the sun’s drawing the plants up weak. 
Very moderate waterings when the ground be 
comes dry will be mdispenusable. ‘Towards the 
middle of March the planis may be fully exposed 
tothe open air alinost every day, but must be 
eheltered every night by shuting up the sara un- 
til the beginning of Apel, or antil the nighit- be- 


come mild, when the sash may be entirely leit off, 


exec pi on the approach of cold blustering storms, 
when they must still be sheltered, About the 
10th of April the ground must be prepared to 
plant them out for good. A strong heavy soi, 
wellcultivated, preduces the largest flowers, — 
However, ony moderate loam will do. H the scil 
is strong 1i should be.covered atleast three luch- 
es with forse dung. Hf light soil, the same 


depth with cow or neats dang, ip both cases well 
dus the depth of one spade, but not smovihed 
with the rake, as that rather inclines the surface 
to crust and is detrimental to the roots. 


The 


-—-- 


H (ue plants set out about the middle of May. 








ground being thus prepared about the 15th of y 


April, the planis may be set outin rows two feet 
every way. Previous to lifiing the plants from 
ihe frame, it way be advantageous to water them 
a little, more or less, according to the moisture of 
the ground in the veds ; their roots having been 
alittle trimed at the time of their having been 


transplanted in the fall, way now,if the ground Is | 


inoist, De raised with fine balls of earth round 
tiem, which must be cavetully preserved around 
cach root, and wiih it be put in the ground in 
their fival transplantation. — Afver tits the planta- 
ion must be exaunned at least every mourning 
ior wo weeks, and whenever the plants are ob- 
served to be cut olf by the black grub, the grub 
Must immediately be searched tor and destroyed, 
and the plant replaced. ‘Ihe grub 1s easily 
lound the first morning aller the plant is cut od, 
seldom retreating abo.e two or three inches frou 
ibe stem, and scarcely one half inch beneath the 
surface. but af not destroyed at their first com- 
menceme t, they soon acquire strength and ac- 
uvily, aud soon desiroy a large plantation. Fre- 
quent hoeing and metlowimg the ground beiween 
tue plauis is uecessary.. And as the plants ad- 
vance towards the lasi of May, the earih toust be 
brought a litle up round the botiom oi tie stems 
of ihe plants, alier which they will produce their 
lowers wathout any further culture, 

Auother mude of culture is, to sow the cauli- 
lower seed aboui the last of Sepiember in the 
flame, there to remain until the last of February 


FUR THE PLOUGH Boy, ey 
Mr. Soutuwickx, ; 

Many useful implements of husbandry have 
been introduced into practice through the medi- 
jum of your paper, which teud greatly to the ad- 
vancement of the agricaltural interest of our 
country, Indeed so much uselul knowledge as 
i- contained in alinost every number of The Plough 
oy, cannot escape the notice of those who have 
.he Interest of the country at heart. But to the 
ubject of this communication, 

As Gurdening will soou commence, and as 
inapy derive a greaier or less support from this 
vrauch of husbandry, | wall here describe a very 
useful implement, which | will call a garden 
marking rake, and 1s to be used for marking out 
veds after the ground has been thas prepared, — 
it may be made in 30 minutes, and will mark out 
wore ground for the gardener to seed than 4 
wen could perform in the common way in equal 
length of time. 

i he head of the rake, which may be any sui- 
table piece of wood, or pole, is to be as lone as 
your beds are wide ; into this you bore holes 
wiih an inch auger, at such distances as you wish 
to have your seed sown ; put in teeth, shar pened 
at their lower ends; then take a slender pole 
say, © feet in leugth, split one end, open the 
split a sufficient width, and insert the end of each 
being first rounded for the purpose, into we 
holes, made in their proper places, iv the head of 
ithe rake, wedge them fust.in these holes, then 








or Veginning of March, then plant them singly 
into small Gower pois about 5 inches over at top, 
and retain them io trames uuder glass Govers, , to 
be occasionally used in all inclement weatier | 


uatil late in April, when they are to be turned |, 


vut of the pois with the earth round them, and | 
=o placed tuto the open ground. Even those 
transplanted in the fall are sometimes potted to- 
wards spring, six or eight weeks previous to 
ineir being turned out into the open ground.— 
by potting them they flower earlier. but very | 
tine crops are raised by c.refully litting the plants | 
trom the ground in the frames as first described. | 
Seed for a late crop may be sown on a warm 
border any time in the beginning of April, and | 
T bis 
cropin general can only be cultivated on a sinall | 
scale, as it is necessary in the beginning of Octo- | 
ber,to remove the whole of the plants into frames, | 
to be retained under glass covers on nights and 
cold weather during their Howering state. ‘l'hey 
are tobe laid iu good mould half way up the 
stems, andso close that their tops nearly touch 
each other. And treated in much the same way 
as directed above for tie seedling plants. 


Poultry. 


In the course of last season and the present 
winter, a disorder appeared among my pouliry, 
by which I lest a nawber, and | became appre 
hensive that 1 should Joose all. During tit 
tume 1 often changed their food, and applied a 
aumber of remedies, but all in vain. At length, 
Ja exammoation, | foand the disorder to be seated 
onthe tongue, and with a sharp-pointed peo 
knife, | took from. the disordered ducks aod towls 
a hard substance which covered their tongues, 
as tough as leather. All those which I thus 








| puta pio through the other end of the handle, 
land your rake is completed. The head of the 
| rake should be sufliciently heavy, and the handle 
and teeth should be at right angles. 

In marking out’ your beds lengthways, you 
draw the rake after you, placing your hands be- 
| hind you, and taking hold of the pin in the end of 
ithe handle. You first mark the middle of the 
bed at each end ; then start at one of these marks 
and go, as strait as possible, to the mark at the 
other end ; thus your bed is marked lengthways 
forthe reception of the seed. If yo: do not 
wish to sow in rows, but at equal distances 
each way, then proceed to . fiw the rake across 
ihe bed beginning at one end ; when drawn once 
ACTOS, let the outer tooth, at the second opeta- 
tion, run in the outer furrow from the end where 
you begin, and thus the work proceeds. 

Phis is intended for those who are not in pos- 
session of any better means for effecting the ob- 
ject intended. Others may try it if they think 
proper. 

Yours respectfully, 
ISAAC W. AVERILL. 

Gaines, Feb. 1821. 











Weekly Summary. 


Coneress terminated its labours on Saturday 
evening the $d tust. The most important acts passed were— 
tue bill recaciug the annual appropriation for the navy from 
me millon to half amiliion; the military appropriation bill; 
‘ne loan bill, by which the President is authorised to borrow 
five milions of dollars. for the public service; and the bill 
providing for the occupation of the Floridas ‘The new soan 
o: Ave mihons, is reimbursable at ibe will of the goverument, 
at any teneufter the ist of January, 183). 


Five millions of the inhabitants of the United 
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States are devoted to agriculture. 
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The second inauguration of James Monroe, 
President of the United States, took place on Monday the 5th 
inst. Daniel D Tompkins, Esq. was on the 3d inst sworn into 
the office of Vice-President, before the hon. Wm. P Van Ness, 
district j 
dred aire to the American Academy of Language and Belles 
Lettres. : 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton, the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, were, on the 3d instant, re-elected by 
the senate and house of representatives printers for the next 
congress. : 

We hear, from Washington, thatGen. AnDREW 
Jacxson will be offered the appointment of Governor of Flori- 
da It isthought he will not accept. ; 

A gentleman was accosted in N. Y. on Friday 
by a person with a * Pray, sir, will you be so obliging as to 
show me the way to Burling slip?” After going some distance 
to show him, he gave his guide a push, seized his watch and 
made off 

The first number of a new weekly paper, call- 
ed the Long- Island Patriot, was pubiished on the 7th inst. by 
Me. Birch, at Brooklyn. 

Seven houses in F alton street, corner of Broad- | 
way, New-York, were consumed by fire on the night of the 3d 
inst. 

A person of the name of Rust, a journeyman | 
printer of New-York, bas invented a new printing-press. It 
is entirely of iron, and the cost of one large enough for an im- 
perial form, will not exceed 3175. The invention 1s greatly 
approved of. ' ake 

The first four days of last week in New-York 
were severely cold, the wind being strong from northwest ; and 
what was very remarkable at this season of the year, ice was 
formed on the Flats, and continued to floatin small quantities 
inthe rivers. Thesame state of weather has been exjcrienced 
on the whole Atlantic coast. 

The N. Y. Hamane Soup Society issued last 
year to the prisoners in the debtors’ prison 11,437 quarts of | 
soup, and gave away at the soup house 69,279 quarts. 

A line of steam-boats to trade directly between 
Louisville, (K ) and Havana and the West Indies, without stop- 
ping at New-Orleans, has been established. After this begin- | 
ning, we may expect to see the principal settlements on the | 
western waters refuse their tribute to that city, and becoming 
so many sea-ports themselves 

The Legislature of Maryland have passed a 
Jaw making it the duty of every creditor who shall imprison a | 
debtor, to pay the sum of eighty-seven and a half cents per 
week for his support. 

The legislature of South Carolina have for- 
bidden the opening of Lottery Offices, or Uye. sale of Lottery 
Tickets in that state, under the penalty of @10,v00, 

The Legislature of Maryland have passed a 
law which exempts, in all cases of distress for rent, and in ca- | 
ses of execution for debt, the bed and bedding, wearing appa- | 
rel, and other necessary articles of house-keeping, belonging to 
the tenant, to the amount of fifty dollars. 


The legislature of Illinois, are about taking, 
steps to connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois river. Should 
it be carried into execution, the Hudson and Mississippi will 
be united. : 


The population of Rhode-Istand, amounted for 
last year, to 83,059 ; of whom 48 were slaves; 12,569 employ- | 
ed in agriculture ; 1,162 in commerce; and $,0)1 in manufac 
tures. 

The cotton factory belonging to Mesers. Hay- 
wood and Co. 3 miles from Petersburgh, Va. was consumed 
by fire, caused by the friction of machinery. Loss 740,000. 


The apprentice library in Portlind (Maine) 
contains 1200 volumes, and about 300 apprentices have avatied 
themselves of its advantages. 


An eastern paper states, that bachelors ought 
to be taxed by the legislature of Maryland as articles of luxury. 


The last Tuscarora (Alabama) Republican 
says—The Freshet has, as we anticipated, done considerable 
damage on the margins ofthe rivers The water rose 50 or 60 
feet perpendicular, and inundated a large extent of low 
grounds, destroying in its course cattle, corn, aud cotton toa 
great amount. 


New-Hampshire contains 244,161 inhabit- 
ants. 


| 
} 








udgeofthe U.S. His Excellency has given one hun- | 


! 
| 


Nearly one million pair of shoes were manu- 
factured at Lynn, Mass. in 1811, of sheep and goat skins, 
dressed in morocco fashion. The manufacture of morocco in 
America commenced in 1796. 

The Society in Rhode-[sland for the encou- 
ragement of domestic industry have obtained the grunt of a 


promoting the laudable objects of their infaut institution.” 


A steam-boat is now building (says the Lan- 
caste: Journal!) tor the navigation of the Schuylkill, Penn. It 
is expected she will go at the rate of 9 milesan hour. 

The following memoranda were subjoined to 
the census, lately taken, of the county of Prince Edward.— 











A lady, (says a late Georgia paper,) was late- 
ly indicted, tried and convicted for—--seolding! She was 
sentenced to be publicly ducked in the river. 

The navigation of the river Delaware was free 
from ice on the 36th nit. 





| native of ireland. 


Mrs Rosanna Adams is 120 years old, and possesses health 
and unusual activity Her sightis perfectly good She is a 
Mrs. Mary Wilson is 100 years old, aud en- 
joys good health and sight. Miss Molly Jennings is also 100 
years old, and enjoys good health and sight. Tie-e three fe- 
males are resiflents of Prince Edward county, and engaged in 
domestic employment. 


A person in the neighbourhood of Crosswicks, 
Burlington co. baving set a gill-net for fish, found a large 


hawk seated on the water over the net, and a pike caught in 
the net, which had seized one foot of the hawk with his mouth, 


|| holding blin tothe spot 


A store at Easton, in which was kept the 
county surrogate’s office, was destroyed by fire on the 24th ult. 
and about ¥2000 worth of goods, papers. notes, &c consumed. 


The jail in Rappahannock, Va. was destroved 
on the 3d inst. by a fire, which was kindled in one of the a- 
partments by a criminal, who did it to release himself, and 
who tell a victim to the devouring elemeut. 


A duel was fought at ten paces, on the 3d inst. 
betweey Majors Smith and Miller, of the AZarine corps, at 
Bladensburgh. Major Simith received the ball of | is antagonist 


about an inch below the bip-joint; the ball penetrated about | 


5 inches into the flesh and injured the bone considerably. Ma- 


jor M. was uninjured. 


A late Missouri paper says, a man, whose 
name is Johnson, was lately convicted of forgery. When the 
verdict was pronounced, the prisoner, repeating the word 
guilty, drew a peuknife aud gave himself three stabs, which 
will probably rejieve the executioner from an unpleasant office. 


A man, whose name was Martin, was convict- 
ed at Boston on the Ist inst. of manssaughter, for murdering 
his wife, aud sentenced to two years imprisonment. 


The Congress of allied Sovereigns, who lately 
met at Trappan, were toresume their deliberations at Lay- 
bach. early inJanuary. They had invited the king of Napies 
to attend; who bad complied with the wish. It is said thata 
similar request has been made to the king of Spain, butit is 
doubted whether the Spanish people wili conseut to his de- 
parture. 

The population of Great-Britain amounts to 
17 millions; of France 26 millions; of Austria 28 miilions; 
of Spaiu 11 millions ; of the Netherlands 6 millions; of Prus 
sia 11 milsions; and of Russia, including Poland,.52 millions. 


No change of ministers has taken place in Eng- 
land, as was looked for in consequence of the acquittal of the 
Queen. The parliament meet on 23d January, when it is ex- 
Pected that some warm debates will take place on this sub- 
ject; ministers, it appearing, having some intention to intro- 
duce a preposition a:nounting to a ensure of her conduct, 
while the opposition, jo.med to which isthe great body of the 
nation, ave exerting themselves to the utmost, to defeat this 
project. 

Reign of George III.—In the single reign of 
this monarch, which lasted 59 vears, the nation spent the in- 
credible sum of 2,327 millions of pounds sterling, being three 
times the value of the kingdom ; and it owes nearly one thou- 
sand millions of public debt, which is a greater sum than the 
value of all the land in England is worth, ifevery acre were 
sold at 25 years purchase on the annual rent. 


The number of civil and military persons, im- 
prisoued in Paris during 1820, was 4429; of suicides, or at 
teinpts at suicide, 199. The population of Paris was 713,765. 

The king of France has authorised the nomi 
nation of a commission of physicians in the United States, to 
make inquiries into yellow-fever over the the two Americas. 

A Halifax paper states that 15,000 Ibs. pork, 
12,000 Ibs beef; 5,700 Ibs poultry; 5,300 lbs mutton, were 
imported into St Johns, N, B. on the 18th ult. fram Wiscasset. 

In Londen, there are 15 daily newspapers ; 
13 weekly; 7 three times; 1 twice; and 15 on Sunday ; ini 
all 51. ; 


| 


lottery from the legislature of that state, ** for the purpose of 


| 
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} teration is punished with death. 


fic Notices. 


Indigo.—The following is an extract of > let- 
ter, dated Calcutta, July 15—* For several days past we ‘ave 
received successive and very heavy complaints of the loss of 
indigo-plant all over Bengal, as well trom constant rains as 
trom the early rise and inundation of the rivers, Accoruing 
to present appearances we shall no: exceed the shoit supply 
shipped in the two seasons preceding tha: of 1819-—20 

In the silk mills at Manchester in England 
there are 27, 588 wheels and 14.846 d.urnal movements. the 
whole ot whichis actuated by one great water wheel, which 
revolves three times in a minute, by which 74.723 yards o€ 
silk are twisted, or 218, 504, 860 yards in 2) hours. 

It is stated in a late Liverpool paper, ‘* that 
no less than two millions of pounds sterling worth of toreien 
corn, is at this time in warehouse on the banks of t) © :iver 
Thames, a prey to rats and weasels’ The duty on hups im 
Engtaucd for 1820, amounted to 240, 584/ 14s. 6¢. sterbig 

In Scotland there is 3556 schools of all descrip- 
tions, in which are taught 176,303 children. 

Life of Wm. Pitt.—A biography of this cele- 
brated statesman is preparing by the bishop of Winchester, 
the early tutor, and confidential friend of Vitt throughs life. 

Colonel Ralier, who was in the service of the 
Independents, has published in Londou, Memoirs of Gregor 
M‘Gregor, and the other chieftains, including narratives of al! 
“their expeditions, with new viewsof the commerce of South 
America. Also views of Rio-de-la Hache, Porto Bello. Aux 
Cayes, and this city, with portraits of M’Gregor, Bolivar, 
Maciroue, and Miranda, and a general map. 

The travels of Sir Robert Ker Porter in Syria, 
Babylonia and Persia, are preparing for the press. George 
F. Lyon, companion of the late Mr. Kitchie, is about to pub- 
lish his travels in northern Africa. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Linnaens, written 
by himself, and lately discovered in the University of Upsal, 
will shortly appear: This wovk is to bepublished by professor 
Afzelius of Upsal, and will ve translated into English, Preach 
and German. 

An official Gazette is published daily in China, 
in the pamphlet form, each number extending to about 70 pa- 
ges. itis considered the organ of government, ia all matters 
relating to religion, laws, customs and manners; aud, in or- 
der to insure its accuracy, not a single article is published un- 
til it is read and approved of by the Emperor. Any after al- 





Lectures on the art of Primitive Writing, have 
lately been delivered at Geneva and Louisania, by M. Brug- 
ner, formerly professor in the Academy of Nanci, in wiich he 
professes to designate, by a single stroke, every sgund of the 
buman voice: his plan is described as being perfectly just. 


Pyroligenous Acid. —At the anniversary of the 
Whitehaven Philosophical Society two specimens of meat 
cured by this acid were exhibited. They were prepared on 
the 7th of September 1819: ove was hung up at home, and 
the other sent out by a vessel to the West Indies. ‘They'were 
pronounced to be perfectly fres:n, sweet and fit for use, after a 
lapse of 15 months. 


Extraordinary Meteor.—A luminous body more 
brilliant than the mvop at its full, and in figure resembling a 
dragon, was seen in the horizon at Naples, in the evening of 
20th December la~t. Alter passing along with great velocity, 
it chauged into a dack and thick cloud, from whieh violeut 
flashes of lightning burst, and, on their final disappearance, 
a loud peal of thunder washeard = The cloud then assamed a 
iriangular figure and rolling rapidly to the east disappeared. 
On the following morning, the mountains to the east were found 
coverec with snow, although the weather had been very mild. 


A bottle thrown into the sea off the coast of 
Iceiand on the 27th of July, was found near the Ca nbrae !sles 
on the 4th September last. It had thus travelled 300 miles in 
forty days; and if its course was not influenced by the winds 
this would indicate a current flowing south-eastward, at the 
rate of 20 milesaday. ‘This currentis no doubt a branch of 
the great guiph stream, which Humbolt thinks describes a per- 
petual circle,—passing down the western coast of Eurove and 
Africa - then across the Atlantic to America—northward a- 
long the coast of that continent to Newfoundland—thence east- 
ward to Iceland, and ihen over the same course again. 


On Sunday se’nnight, about three p. m. a sin- 
gular phenomenon was observed at Montrose, in the north- 
east. A snow-charged cloud assumed the appearance of the 
aurora byrealis, with all the colours of the Iris, and continued 
to ® start and shift,” with great brilliancy, from north to south, 
for upwards of balf an hour, when the cloud was dissipa'c:! ia 


a fali of snow and hail upon the earth, Mercusy. 
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Sir Wm. Wallace.—A colossal staine is about 
to be erected in Lanark, Scotland, to the memory of this ex- 
traordinary chief; it is8 feet four inches in height, and three 
feetacross the shoulders, 

M. Mai, principal librarian of the Vatican at 
Rome, has discovered parts of the lest books of Polybius, Dio 
dorus Siculus, aud Dion Cassius, besides fragments of Aris- 
totle, Epborus, Hyperides, and Demetrius Phalerius; some 
fragmeuts of Byzantine writers, such as Europeus, Menander, 
Priscus and Petrus l’rotector; and several dvarangues of Aris 
tudes, with seven books of te Physician Octritorius. 

It appears from the narrative of the celebra- 
ted Traveiler Belzoni, just published. that the ancient ‘Egyp- 
tinns were acquainted with the manufacture of linen; the art 
of tanning leather, and o staining it as we do morocco; and 
ef fabricating glass. The art of enamelling and gilding was 
éu great perfection in Egypt, where also they kuew how to 
cast copper, and to form it into sheets, besides the working 
of several other metals. Belzoo’ says, that le saw different 
specimens of these articles, during his residence among the 
Egyptians. 

A Roman Eagle, supposed the one lost at the 
defeat of the Roman legions in Francon:a in the days of Au- 


by the celebrated M. Méntuela, and now translated into Eng- 
lish, and improved wit mauy additions aad obsergations : 
by Charles Hutton, L. L. D. andF R. S. id vols. 8vo. with 
near 100 copper-plaies, 31. 3s. boards. 

Conversations on Political Economy, in which the elements 
of that science are fam:harly explained : by the author of Con- 
versations on Chemistry ; the third edition, improved, in one 
large vol 12mo. price 9s boards. 

Conversations ou Natural Philosophy, in which the elements 
of that science ave familiarly explained, and adapted to the 
comprehension o: young pupils; by the author of Conversa- 
tions ow Chemistry, &c. ; second edition, 12 mo. price 10s 6d 
boards, with 22 engraving. by Lowry 

PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 





An introduction to the Theory aud Practice of Plane and 
| Spherical Trigonometry, and the Stervograjnuc Prajection of 
| the sphere, including the Theory of Navigation: by Thomas 
Keith ; in 8ve. price 145. boards. ey; ' 

The Elements of Plane Geometry, containing the first six 
books of Euclid, from the text of De. Simpson, bmeritus Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow 5 with notes 
critical and explanatory, by ‘Thomas Keith; im & vo. price 
10> td. 

The Elements of Land Surveying, in all its branches, inclu- 





RUstis, was recently found, by Count Francis of Erbach, at 
Eaulbach, in a diteh not far fy ma Roman entrenchisent. it 
4s of bronze, 13 inches in heiglit, weighs 7 Ibs, and is in a good 
state of preservation. 

The seeds of the Colchicum have been pre- 
scribed with great effect in England in cases‘of asthma, a few 
does of the syrup of which completely remove the symptoms | 
and arrest incipient eonsumption. Wine extracted from ‘he | 
eerds, combined with alkali, is applied with success in curmg 
gout ang rheumatism. : 

An itistance of spontaneous combustion took 
place near Glasgow, where a barrel of oatmeal took fire, and 
consumed every part of the barrel but the hoops, which were 
of iron. This is attributed to the moisture attracted by the | 
oatmeal, which professor Leslie of Edinburgh says, has so | 
strong an afiinity to water, that itcoukd be substituted for sul- | 
phuric acid in his well known method of freezing water, which | 
is done by confining it over sulphuric acid under the exhaust 
ed recewer of an air pump. 

On the first inst. the remains ofa human skele- 
tou, apparently that of an adult female, was discovered hear 
Newtown, by the workmen employed on the Ime of the Car 
disle Canal. The soil being peaty, the colour of every part 
was completely altered by carbonaceous deposition, excepting 
the enamel of the teeth, which retained its pristine whiteness. 
Some partsof the face and temple appeared tu have been beat 
in and fractured, but their decayed state rendered any conclu- | 
sion of that Kind uncertain. Ali conjectures concerning the | 
time of deposition must be vague; yet, unlike bones of great , 
age, tiey did not moulder on exposure to the atmosphere. ; 
No remains of sepultural inclosure were discernible ; they 
‘were about three feet ‘rom the surface of the earth, in a bog- 
gy hoilow, which had formerly beer one of the fosse of A pat- 
An’s line of fortification, part of which is commonly called the 
Pict’s wall. 

Natural Curiosity —A tenant of the Rev. J. 
Corrs, of Warwick, has just presented to him a part ofa 
solid butt of an ash Wee, containing within it the skull of some 
animal (unkvown.) Itwas in a part of the tree nine feet a- 
bove the ground, and was pe:fectly inclosed in solid timber. | 
The tenant has resided upon the farm above 60 years, aud | 
had never noticed any opening in the tree ; aor was there the 
Jeast appearance im the bark or the wood that the part it now 
80 firmly and solidly occupies was ever vacant. Some idea 
may be formed of the <ize of the skull, when it is sta:ed, that 
the part which held tive brain is about four inches m diameter. 

Several Java sparrows are now exhibiting in 
London, who are represented to be perfect in the following 
seven languages : Ching. English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian aud Spanish. They are cexterous at shuffling cards | 

and telling them numbers, als: the hours on a watch. Atthe 
sainé evhibition, a variety of other living birds perform on the 
slack rope, &c. 














Vaiuable Scientific works now publishing in Great- Britain. 
GENERAL SCIENCE. 

Systematic Education, or Elementary Instruction in the va- 
rious departments of Literature and Scieuce, w th practical 
rules for stalying each branch of useful knowledge: by the 
Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Laut Car- 
peter, L. L. D 2 vols. with plates, 11 11s 6d in boards. 

Priuciples of Education, intellectual, moral, and physical; 
by the Rev. Lant Carpcoter, L. L D; in Sve 12s. ~ * 

’ A familiar introduction to the Arts and Sciences; contain- 
gng ageneral explication of the fundamental principles and 
Garis ofthe sciences: by the Rev. J, Joyce; in 12 mo. 6s. in 
Soards, with coppecplates aud wood cuts. 

Recreations in Mathematics avd Natural Philosophy: first 


ding practical geometry, tigonometry, jaud measuring by the 
chain, plane.table theodolite and other instruments, & by 
Abraham Crocker, Land Surveyor, of Frome, Somersetshire ; 
with copper plates and upwards of 100 woud cuts; third edi- 
tion, 9s. bound. 

Conversationsin Algebra, being an introduction to the first 
principles of that science, in a series of dialogues, designed 
for those who bave not the advantage of a tutor, as well as for 
the use of studeuts in schools. by William Cole; 12mo, price 
7s. boards 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY ann CHEMISTRY. 

The Elementsof Natural History, founded on the Linnen 
Arrangement of Animals, with popular descriptions, iu the 
manner of Goldsmith and Buffon: by William Mavor, LL. D. 
7s, 6d. bound, illustrated by 50 engravings. 

Letters on Natural History, exhibiting a view of the power, 
the wisdom, and goodness of the Deity: by John Bigland; 
in 1 vol. 12mo 7s. 6d. boards, illustrated by upwardsof 100 


| engraved subjects, applicable to the work. 





Au Introduction to the study of Botany: by Sir J. E. Smith, 
™_D.,F R.S.; third edit., in 1 vol. 8vo. with 15 plates, 14s.bds. 

A Grammar of Botany: by Sir J. E. Smith, ALD., &c. in 
8vo, with plates, 

Conversations on Chemistry, in which the elements of that 
science are familiarly explained and dlustrated by expeci- 
ments: 2 vols. 12mo, with plates by Lowry, los. boards. 

Conversations on Botany, with 20 engravings, second edi- 
tion, 12mo, price 7s. 6d. p ain, or 10s, 6d. coloured. 

SHORT-HAND 

Universal Stenography, or a Complete and Practical System 
rf Short-haud: by William Mavor, UL.D. the 8th edition, in 
8vo, price 7s, 6d, boards. 











eomposred by M. Czauam, of tlre Royal Academy of sciences, 
@&c: lately se-composed and greatly enlarged, in a new edition, 


a re nee te ee errr earners nee srngrmece meee: 
LIS’ OF LETTERS, 
Remaining. in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st March, 1821. 


(cG> Per-ens calling for the following Letters, will please to 
menuon that they are advertised. 


A.—Major Gen. Armstrong, Nathaniel) Ambrose, Samuel 
Alger, Robert Auderson, William Avery, 2, Rev. B. Ambler, 
Peter Althouse, Nicholas Allyn, Angeline Ashly. 

B.—A. Beuson, J. Beatte, Wm. Brigham, Samuel R Bates, 
David Bockes, Samuel Bates, John Buxton, Thomas Brown, 
Silas Booth, Almond Bostwick, Hastings R_ Bender, Samuel 
Brooks, Charles Barker, Ashly C. Baker, Wm Baldwin, 
Robert Bromley, James Brown, E. F. Backus, Bavid R. Brown, 
Thomas A. Bridgen, Kordon Biaker, Thomas Brown, George 
Bloom, Josiuah Badgely, Thomas Barret, Medad Beach, 
James Braunen, Jouithan Burr, John Burns, Mis. Roxasa 
Bates, 2, Miss Rebecca Bussing, Fanny Booth, Jane Barrows. 

C.—Pau! Clark, Augustus Cuyler, 2, Wm Caminel}, Robert 
Cain, Joseph Chadsey, Joseph Chancey, Henry Case, Phile- 
mon S. Cooly, knoch Colby, Elisha Condit, Philip Coper, 
W inant Cranuel, Hezekiah S. Calf, Samuel Cinadwick, Oliver 
Capron, Paul Cushman, Reuben Cole, David Carty. Samuel 
Cuthburt, £4i Clark, Mrs. Cynthia Corvell, Mrs. Clarissa Ca- 
pron, Miss Sarah Aun Churchill, Miss Mary G. Campbell, Miss 
Cathariné S. Crooker. ' 

D.—Jobn F. Duty, Adrian Day, & Co. Abrabam Drummond, 
Sames Demarest, Wm. Dearmur, Thomas Doyle Israel Day, 
Richard Decharms, Sclomon Davis, Wm. Davason, Peter 
Dennelly, Joseph Daizell, E. Dorchester, to B C. D. Leonard 
M Davis, Robert Daniels, Johyu Downs, Matirice Davis, Mrs. 
Morriah Dedereck, Mrs. Sally Durand, Mrs. Matilda M. Davis, 
Miss Sophia Dyer, Miss Davis, Miss Day. 

E.—Jaines Eaton, Miss Mary Eldred 

F.—George H. Feetar, John C. French, Abel French, Per 
sis Frisbey, Eli Fitch, Josiah French, Ebenezer Foote. 

G —Batent Germond, James Geddes, Enoch Gale, Fonda 
Groesbeck, Nathaniel Green, Thomas Griggs, Jacob Gerhard, 


Benjamin Goodrieb, John Gilbert, Mrs. Green, Miss 
Jane Gordon, 2. . if 


»- a 
wen Herriman, 2, Joby Herk/. 


H.— Moses Hayden, 8. Step! 
mer, Rosamuud Huntoon, David Hosford, 2, Thomas Hod 
Jacob Haight, H. Henlett, John E. Hinman, Alfred Hover 
Wm Hagadorn, Wm. Healy, Stephen Hungerford, Miss Sail’ 
t Harwell, Rebecca Hand. —s 

J.—E. Jones, & Co. John Johnson, 
Elisha Jenkins, Henry Jackson. 

K.—Hon. James Kent, s!oss Kent, Levi Knight, wj 
King, Henry Kease, Johu Klapp, George Kilbourn, 
Kirkpatrick, Robert Keamey, Robert S. Kinuicut. 

L. - Harry Lathrop, William Leavenworth, Bernhd. Lo. 
ser, James Landen, Harmaduuus Lansing 5, Jacob Lansing 2 
Heury Lagrange, Lansing & Staats, Matthew Lake, The Lieu. 
tenant Governor, Noah Lozer, Jeremiah tockwood, John Lou. 
uidge, John Ligwall, Miss Betsey Lisk, Miss Amy Lew is, Miss 
Cathacine Lord, Miss tiuth Lobdell, Miss Frances Lewis, Mrs 
Edy Loker : 

M.—Wm. M’Dougall James Moore, Abner Merriam, Wm. 
W. * ausall. Edward Merritt benjamin M’Genness, Pailip 
Miller, Charles A. L’Mercein, Nancy M’Gregor, Donald 
M’Donald, William M’Clare, fonda Viorse. William Mannin 
William M’Kown, Capt. James Maher, Rotert M’Covnell, 
Willis Merritt, virs Margaret T. Mills, Miss Julia M’Grath, 
Mary Mc Carty, Mrs. Merritt : 

NV.—Ichabod ‘ye, Joha Norton, Charles Nichols, 

O.—James Oliver, Miss Philina Ctis 

P.—Anauias Platt, Joseph Parker, Betts Patterson, Jonas 
Platt, 4, Ruel Phillips, Calvin Pepper, Pecer Pine, Stephen 
Paddeck, Peter B. Po:ter, Jacob Prercey, Johu H. Peasley, 
Josepin Pierce, Chauncey S Payn, Chester Phelps, Ferris Pei, 
Jusepb T. Peirce, Thomas Phaenix. 

Q.—Abraham Quackenbush. 

#&.—Tihomas W. Roseil Jobn Bowdon, Joseph L. Richard. 
sou, Rufus A. Reed, 8. Puger, David Russell, Benjamin Robin. 
son, James Rodgers, Alexander Richards, Capt” Jed. Rogers, 
Wm. AL Ryan, A, Ross, Wm. Rodrick, Sally Rivington 

S.—Joel Squier, Samuel Stephenson, Wim. Spatiord, Chris. 
tian Sackrider, 2, Livi Silliman  Jonn Shatsweil, Parent G: 
Staats, J. M Skinner, Jacob Shooke, 2, Bieb’d L. Smith, 2, 
Charles Smith, DB Stackholm, 2, Wm. seymour, Messrs. 
Solomon Sinith, & Ce Messers. Spencer & Lomeroy, Harma- 
nus P Schuyler, Joseph Smith, Jos. (. Spencer, Caries Stan. 
ford, Waher H. < -ver, Francis Sim, R. C. Skinner, William 
‘Sill, George Sverman, James Sealy, Charles Spalding. 8. 
I Sherwood, Gen. Philetus swift, 5, Mrs. Susan Shaw, Miss Ra- 

chel Stuart. 

7'—John Taylor, 2, Joseph Trembley, Henry Turner, 
|| Samuel Steveas, Johu C. Tillotson, Abraham Ten Eyck, Dr. 
i! Torbett, James Trice, 2, Peter S Townsend, Calvin Thompson, 
| Chasles D ‘Townsend. 

PF —Jotu Van Zanct Teun's Van Veciten, Corielius Van 
Antwerp, Joseph Vanu.no, J, Johu Vandeberg Joseph Vaudu- 
zen 

W’.—Robheson Wilkinson, Giles K. Winey, Jomes Waine, 
Ananias Wells 2, Hiram S. Woodruff, John M. Wood, J. W. 
Weble, Joseph Wardell, George Wilson. Peter Waring N. 
Williams, Gen James Wilkinson, Samuel Wood. Richard 
Waring, Cornelius Waldron, Joseph Wilson, 2, Russel W hi- 
ting, Nathaniel Wilson, Jobu Watley 2, John Walker, Samuel 
Ward,Elemuel Wight, Canvass White 2, Gearge R. Winants, 
James Williamson, Mfrs. Jane Williams, Mrs. Maria Will- 
iams, Miss Elizabeth Weegs, 2, Afiss Loretta Werner, Mis 


Mary Aun Wendell. 
S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 


Capt. J. L. Judson, 
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(<7 COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS for 
this paper, received at the Post Orrice. All letters from 
abroad, directed to the EDITOR Albany, will be duly 
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